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WHERE DEPENDABILITY COUNTS 
EXIDE BATTERIES ArE USED 


woes it is safeguarding the flashing 
lights and directional radio impulses that 
radiate from the mastheads of lightships, or 
whether it is keeping the lines of a telephone 
exchange in service during an emer- 
gency, Exide Batteries can always be 
depended upon to do their full share 
of the job. 

When exchange operations are nor- 


mal Exides will help maintain your 
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standards of quick, clear, accurate service. During 
emergencies they can be counted upon to de- 
liver their full capacity of power upon instant 
demand. 

Common battery, emergency reserve, 
signaling, P.B.X.,—in fact, no matter 
what your telephone battery require- 
ments may be, the use of Exide Batteries 
assures many years of dependable serv- 


ice at low cost and little maintenance. 


IG. 
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The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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THE COMPLETE SENVIC 





By F. J. CHESTERMAN 


Vice-President and General Manager, Western Pennsyivania Area. 


Kell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 


RESPONSIBILITY TO A SUBSCRIBER does not end with 


installation of his telephone instrument and assignment of 


a number. 


“The complete service,” which follows installa- 


tion, requires continuous alertness on the part of all 


company employes to meet changing requirements of sub- 


scribers. 


This excellent paper was presented before the 
I 


annual Pennsylvania telephone convention 


O A TREMENDOUS extent 

any successful business depends 

upon the good will and friendly 
attitude of its customers, and the 
telephone business is no exception. 
To the extent that we merit a 
friendly feeling and confidence of 
the public, our business will make 
progress. 

The telephone business is not a 
static business. Through develop- 
ment and research and new designs 
of various manufacturers, there are 
constantly being brought to our at- 
tention new processes, new methods, 
and new materials which promise 
help with respect to cost of opera- 
tions, more reliable services and 
quicker completion of calls. All of 
these require study to determine 
economies of operation and if 
adopted require the expenditure of 
onsiderable sums of money. 

In addition, we are constantly 
meeting the increasing demands of 
uur public for a broader scope of 
service and for further refinements 
in our operations. This being so, 
there are constant problems coming 
ip with respect to plant, traffic, com- 
mercial, and accounting matters 
which require alert management and 

sympathetic understanding of the 
problems to be faced and the re- 
sults desired. 

We have all been striving to so 
build, maintain, and operate our 
plants that we shall furnish good 
service, both local and toll. We have 
been striving to establish cordial re- 
lations with our public and to create 
a confidence in the minds of this 
public, and of our employes as well, 
that the telephone industry is in 
competent hands. 
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To render the complete telephone serv- 


ice at a reasonable profit requires 
careful study to determine economies 
of operation, says F. J. CHESTERMAN. 
Since the success of any business de- 
pends greatly upon the good will of 
its customers, we must also merit a 
feeling of friendliness and confidence 
on the part of the public in order that 
the telephone industry will progress. 


There is evidence on every side 
of material progress. The service 
today is on a higher plane than ever 
before. True, we will always find 
places where conditions can be im- 
proved, but I am satisfied that at- 
tention is being directed to these 
problems and given sufficient time, 
opportunity, and maybe finances, the 
desired result will be accomplished. 

As our experience grows and as 
our vision of this enterprise expands, 
we seem to acquire a greater under- 


standing of the problem, and as new 
requirements present themselves we 
adjust our methods and our think- 
ing to the new paths that must be 
opened up to make this a universally 
satisfactory service. 

Years ago I had the conception 
that we should build our plant satis- 
factorily and maintain it in proper 
condition, that we should have com- 
petent operating staffs who were 
able to (and did) furnish a reliable, 
dependable, fast service, that we 
should render accurate bills 
promptly, collect promptly what was 
owing to us, as well as pay promptly 
what we owe, and maintain a satis- 
factory business office service so that 
our customers would be able to have 
their problems adjusted to their and 
our satisfaction. 

Having done that, it appeared we 
had done everything that could be 
expected of a telephone company. 
Granted these conditions, it would 
seem that those who desired tele- 
phone service would come and sub- 
scribe for it. 

My own thinking over a_ period 
of years has changed materially from 
that viewpoint, for many reasons. 
In the first place, competition for 
the consumer’s dollar has compelled 
consideration. The extension of rural 
delivery, radio, and other means of 
communication have been some of 
the factors. The automobile, with its 
ability to transport people quickly 
from place to place, is another rea- 
son, and there are many others. 


One other consideration which 
may have changed my thinking re- 
lates to the automobile business. 
Manufacturers of automobiles have 
become convinced that the selling of 
an automobile to a customer does 
not discharge the manufacturer’s 
full responsibility—and so we find 
service stations springing up for 
each make of car. 

In those service stations we find 
mechanics trained to that particular 
make and model; we find spare parts, 
and we find a desire on the part of 
these service people to make the use 
of this particular model of auto- 
mobile constantly attractive to the 








owner. These two thoughts indi- 
cate for us in the telephone business 
parallel lines of action. 


Selling Necessary Even with 
Best Facilities 

First, it seems that even with the 
best type of telephone plant and ade- 
quate facilities and the proper op- 
erating organization, we will find it 
necessary to sell our product. The 
necessity. for keeping our product 
constantly before our public war- 
rants no denial. 

In the second place, after we have 
sold this service we have a responsi- 
bility. We must see to it that our 
product meets the consumer or user’s 
changing requirements, e.g., some 
kind of “service station” service. 
True, all subscribers may not need 
this servicing to the same extent, 
but our business subscribers and our 
larger users undoubtedly would be 
helped by this attention. 

To the extent that we do both of 
these things satisfactorily and ade- 
quately, we have established our- 
selves in the minds of our public 
as a progressive, alert, capable or- 
ganization; and we will have ac- 
quired, in my opinion, confidence on 
the part of the telephone-using pub- 
lic because we have shown ourselves 
to be alert to their needs and re- 
quirements. 

From this angle consider for a 
few moments what a telephone com- 
pany really is. In my opinion it is 
a merchandising organization doing 
a large retail business. However, 
it has nothing tangible to sell. We 
sell neither telephones nor telephone 
equipment. Our commodity consists 
entirely of service. 

In rendering this service, we han- 
dle and complete thousands of calls 
each day; each call, however, has 
its own exacting specifications or re- 
quirements. Each call is a demand 
that may be received any time dur- 
ing the 24 hours, not only of a busi- 
ness day but on a Sunday or holiday 
as well, and the called party may be 
located across the street, in the next 
county, in the next state, or in the 
old world. 

The telephone subscriber expects 
and is entitled to receive service of 
a high standard, clarity of speech, 
and uniformly courteous treatment. 
That being so, we as managers of 
the telephone business should con- 
duct business in such a manner that 
it will merit the positive support of 
our customers. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
public is much more considerate of 
a company’s needs if it fully under- 
stands the company’s problem and 
has faith in it and respect for the 
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THINGS TO THINK 
ABOUT 


Only vision can take you be- 
yond your eyesight. 


Progress always’ involves 
risk. You can’t steal second 
base and keep one foot on first. 


Business is sensitive. It 
goes where it is invited; but 
remains only where it is well 
treated. 


The knack of saying and 
doing the right thing at the 
right time is a wonderful as- 
set in sales work. Lack of it 
has caused many a commission 
check never to be mailed. 

-EDGAR B. JESSUP, President, 

Marchant Calculating 
Machine Co. 











organization. Good will, without 
which no company or individual can 
expect to go far, must be merited. 
It cannot be bought but must be 
earned day in and day out by the 
employes’ consideration of the com- 
pany’s customers with whom they 
deal. 

In our business a much higher 
percentage of every employe’s time 
is spent in direct contacts with the 
customer than in almost any other 
business. The opportunity to build 
good will is inherent in every con- 
tact, and the confidence of the public 
in the telephone company is pretty 
much the confidence which they have 
in the employes of that company as 
individuals. 

It is important we so train and 
develop our employes that they have 
an understanding of the problems 
of the business; that they know the 
reasons for the rules and regula- 
tions, and that they have a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward the require- 
ments of the telephone-using public. 

This leads us directly into certain 
personnel problems and to the 
thought to which, as managers of 
this business, we should direct our 
attention: The training and develop- 
ment of our employes to the end that 
they shall in all of their contacts so 
represent the company and so conduct 
themselves as to win the respect and 
confidence of our customers. 

The overall effect on our subscrib- 
ers of the day-by-day individual con- 
tacts of the lineman, installer, the 





operator, or business office person i 
a much more potent influence i: 
forming a favorable opinion on th: 
part of the public than all of the 
advertisements or activities of th« 
higher officers of the organization. 

Let’s leave the overall philosophy 
of the industry and revise our think 
ing into the specific terms of a smal! 
exchange. We will call it “Pleasant 
Center.” The Pleasant Center Tele- 
phone Co. is small, yet the principles 
of furnishing the complete servic 
can be applied in an exchange of any 
size. In larger or smaller centra! 
offices the activities will differ in 
degree but not in fundamentals. 

The Pleasant Center Telephone Co. 
has 500 stations and one central 
office, Chart I. Certainly not the 
least of its assets are the eight em- 
ployes who work for it. One of them 
is an installer named Sam Jones. 
Let’s follow him as he starts out 
on his day’s work. 

At five minutes after eight Sam 
climbed into his truck and went out 
on his first job. He left the tele- 
phone building with the comforting 
knowledge that his company had an 
up-to-date central office, the opera- 
tors were well-trained, and the traf- 
fic service was good. 

Sam was going out to install a 
new telephone for Mrs. Smith who 
had called at the office the previous 
afternoon. Her order had _ been 
taken accurately and pleasantly. The 
rate quoted was lower than Mrs. 
Smith had expected and she was 
very agreeably surprised. The very 
fact that Sam was going out the 
next morning shows a prompt instal- 
lation job. 


Sam’s truck was clean and in good 


condition. As he drove up the street 
he passed good, sturdy poles on 
which was hung storm-proof sub- 


scriber cable. Sam arrived at the 
Smith house, and explained to Mrs. 
Smith that he had come to install 
her telephone. She had planned to 
have it installed with the subset un- 
der a window in her living room, but 
Sam pointed out that the set might 
become wet, putting it out of service. 
She appreciated the suggestion, and 
agreed that the subset should be 
placed in a less hazardous location. 

Sam tapped out his drop, wired 
the house, hooked up a telephone in 
A-1 condition, made complete tests, 
cleaned up after his work, and left 
a directory. Mrs. Smith thanked 
Sam for all his work, and thought: 
“My, what fine service the Pleasant 
Center Telephone Co. gives.” And 
Sam went on his way to the next job. 

That is what might be called com- 
plete customer service. But wait! 
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Mrs. Smith went upstairs to make 
the beds, then decided that she ought 
to call her mother and tell her they 
had a telephone; so she walked down- 
stairs, over to the telephone, lifted 
the shiny new handset and found 
someone already using the line. 
Please note that Mrs. Smith lived 
in a two-story house and was on 
1 four-party line. 


Installer Not Alert to the 
Customer’s Needs 
Despite everything that the tele- 
phone company has done, her service 
is unsatisfactory because neither the 
girl in the business office nor Sam, 
the installer, pointed out to her that 


recognized as constituting good tele- 
phone service plus a thorough effort 
on our part to make certain that 
each subscriber has the type of tele- 
phone service that best meets his 
individual requirements within the 
limits of his ability to pay for it. 
This additional factor of deter- 
mining a customer’s exact require- 
ments and convincing him that he 
should secure telephone service to 
meet them is called “selling.” 

We might say: “Suppose we do 
go into this sales work, who will 
benefit from it? What’s in it for 
the telephone company ?” 


One answer might be: “What do 





The Pleasant Center Telephone Co. 
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Chart I. 
stations and one central office is cited. 


necessary to provide the complete service, 


prospects for better grades of service and additional equipment. 


business and 


As an example of a small exchange, the Pleasant Center Telephone Co. having 500 
Looking at Pleasant Center in the light of what is 


residence customers are 
In addition, 


seen as 


rural areas 


offer opportunity for selling service. 


in a two-story house she should have 
a telephone on each floor, and that 
sharing her service with three other 
families is not the best service that 
the company has to offer. 

What’s the point to this story? 
Simply this: We people in the tele- 
phone business have concentrated on 
up-to-date central offices, high-qual- 
ity traffic service, modern instru- 
ments, pleasant and accurate com- 
mercial service, speedy installations, 
stormproof plant, and good appear- 
ing physical property. Yet, to fur- 
nish the complete service, we must 
go farther and give equal emphasis, 
to the end that each customer sub- 
scribes for the type of service that 
best meets his requirements. 

Let’s take then, as our definition 
of the complete service, all of those 
factors which have always’ been 
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you expect to find in it? What do you 
want from sales work or from any 
similar activity?” 

There are several tests to which 
management should subject any ac- 
tivity before it is undertaken. We 
might apply the test of building ad- 
ditional good will. Will this activity 
improve the quality of the service 
rendered by the company? Will the 
public be better disposed towards 
us as a result of sales effort? Will 
it improve the company’s relations 
with its employes? 

Will it afford an opportunity for 
the management and the employes 
to sit down together and discuss 
those things that are of common 
interest? Will it improve the finan- 
cial side of our operations? (Ex- 
penses of all kinds are mounting 
the company needs additional rev- 


enues.) Will this sales activity be 
of positive benefit to the company’s 
revenues? 

These seem like fair measure- 
ments to apply to a proposed sales 
plan. If we should find that the 
answers are: “Yes, a sales plan 
would help our company build good 
will; would give our employes a bet- 
ter understanding of, and a greater 
interest in the company’s affairs; 
would result in our customers re- 
ceiving a better service and would 
improve the company’s revenues,” 
then it is certainly worth while. 

When we look at Pleasant Center 
in the light of what is necessary to 
provide the complete service, we see 
business customers who might be 
sold additional lines and more sta- 
tions; and party-line customers who 
are prospects for better grades of 
service. The residence customers are 
prospects for regrades, extension 
stations and listings. In rural areas 
the company would like to get more 
stations along its existing lines. 
There are the non-subscribers ; some 
of them can be sold telephone serv- 
ice. The other block, “Save Discon- 
nects,” offers a challenge to reduce 
take-outs. 

We have already talked about Sam, 
the installer. In a town of this size, 
Sam knows everybody; and, given a 
reasonable amount of assistance, 
could probably decide what was nec- 
essary to give complete service to 
just about every subscriber in the 
exchange. 

Well, Sam installed most of their 
telephones! He has cleared trouble 
in almost every house in town. He 
is a good, conscientious telephone 
man—as was borne out by the fact 
he persuaded Mrs. Smith to agree to 
move the subset away from the win- 
dow so that it wouldn’t cause trouble. 

If the management of the Pleasant 
Center company could just get Sam 
as interested in seeing that Mrs. 
Smith had an upstairs telephone and 
a one-family line, and to talk with 
the same conviction about complete 
service arrangements that he showed 
in preventing an undesirable plant 
condition, then we would be well on 
our way to having the right kind of 
sales work in Pleasant Center. 

Sam and his fellow-workers could 
sell successfully in all of the groups 
of customers shown on Chart I ex- 
cept possibly a few of the larger 
businesses which might well be han- 
dled by the manager. 

When they are looked at in the 
light of potential sales people, tele- 
phone employes fall into two classi- 
fications. One group has opportuni- 

(Please turn to page 33) 
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“Tian THE telephone industry 
is an interesting business to be 
engaged in—whether it be the 
plant, traffic, commercial or con- 
struction departments or the manu- 
facturing side which supplies the 
materials and equipment to keep the 
industry in step with modern-day 
progress—is proved by THURMAN 
GEORGE SNYDER, owner and 
manager of Buckeye Telephone & 
Supply Co., Columbus, Ohio, and 
his son, WILLIAM CHARLES 
SNYDER, who is associated with 
his father’s company in the capac- 
ity of salesman. Mr. Snyder has an- 
other son, Bob, 20 years old. 
THURMAN GEORGE SNYDER’S 
experience in the field 
dates back 33. years. Born in 
Uhrichsville, Ohio, October 19, 1892, 
Mr. Snyder received his educational 
training in the local high school. In 
1906, at the early age of 14, he be- 
came a heat coil and ticket boy for 
the Citizens Telephone Co., Colum- 


telephone 


bus, Ohio. From 1906 to 1918 he 
worked for the Citizens company in 
various capacities in Akron and 
Zanesville. In 1918 he was employed 
by the Newark (Ohio) Telephone 
Co. 


In 1920, after 14 years’ experience 
in the telephone business, Mr. Sny- 
der turned his attention to the manu- 
facturing phase of the industry and 
became associated with the Superior 
Telephone Manufacturing Co., re- 
maining with that company until 
September, 1921. At that time he 
realized the possibilities of a com- 
pany devoted to supplying recondi- 
tioned and refinished instruments to 
the field and, with 15 years of good 
experience and actual contacts with 
the many problems of the industry, 
he organized the Buckeye Telephone 
& Supply Co. 

Starting in a small warehouse in 
1921 with a few employes, the com- 
pany has grown under Mr. Snyder’s 
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management until 
about 25 employes. 


there are 
Salesmen cover 
the state of Ohio selling telephone 
construction supplies and_ recondi- 
tioned and refinished instruments, 
and the concern supplies many com- 
panies in the United States and in 
some foreign countries. 


today 


Despite the time he has given to 
the development of his business, Mr. 
Snyder has found time to devote to 
his memberships in the Masons and 
the Shrine, and to golf which is his 
favorite recreation. He is a mem- 
ber of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association and the 
York Temple Country Club. 

WILLIAM CHARLES SNYDER 


was born in Zanesville, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 27, 1916. After graduating 
from the Upper Arlington High 


school, he attended Ohio State Uni- 


versity, Columbus, and Ohio Univer- 


sity at Athens. In 1938 he was 
graduated from Ohio University 
with the degree of bachelor of 


science in commerce. 

After graduation he was employed 
as a salesman for his father’s com- 
pany and is at the present time iz 
charge of promotion and sales ot 
wire rope in the Ohio territory. 

3ill is a member of the Exchange 
Club, Sigma Pi Fraternity, York 
Temple Country Club, and is an ar- 
dent devotee of the sports of golf, 
bowling, football and baseball. 


Ww 
TELEPHONE-MINDED family 
A of Pennsylvania is that of R. J. 
MAKIBBIN, district manage) 


of the United Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania, Green Park. Of the 





T. G. SNYDER, owner and manager 

of the Buckeye Telephone & Supply 

Co., Columbus, Ohio, with 33 years’ 

experience in the telephone industry, 

was able to conscientiously recommend 

the telephone business to his son for a 
life work. 


Upon graduation from college last 
WILLIAM C. SNYDER became 


associated with his father's 


year, 

business 

the Buckeye Telephone & Supply Co. 

At present "Bill" is in charge of pro- 

motion and sales of wire rope in the 
Ohio territory. 
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= HERE IS THE TWENTIETH article in a series introducing tomorrow's potential leaders 


to one another and to the field in general. 


Material for this feature 


will be 


welcome. 











in the 


Independent telephone industry 





CHARLES S. MAKIBBIN, installer and 

troubleman for the United Telephone 

Co. of Pennsylvania at Newport, com- 
menced telephone work when 13. 


five children, three of the four 
boys CHARLES S&., of Newport, 
and ARTHUR J., of Reedsville, 
ROBERT H., of Elliottsburg—have 
followed their father into the tele- 
phone field; and Margaret, the 
daughter, is a stenographer in the 
United company’s general offices in 
Harrisburg. 

R. J. MAKIBBIN, the head of 
this quartet of related telephone 
men, was born in Harrisburg, Pa., 
June 19, 1874. Leaving school at 
an early age he became a messen- 
ger boy for the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. and then a night op- 
erator for the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania. 

His entry into the sub-license 
field of the telephone industry came 
as the direct result of an incident 
which occurred while he was em- 
ployed as a section lineman for the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. During his stay in Shermans- 
dale, Pa., a small boy living a few 
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His early interest in the telephone be- 
gan with toys says ARTHUR J. MAKIB- 
BIN, manager, United Telephone Co. 


of Pennsylvania, Reedsville. 





After 47 years of telephone work R. J. 
MAKIBBIN, district manager of the 
United Telephone Co., of Pennsylvania, 
Green Park, is rightfully proud that 
three of his sons are telephone men. 


ROBERT H. MAKIBBIN is employed 
by the United Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania, Elliottsburg, as lineman and 
trouble-shooter for four exchanges. 


miles from the town became ill 
from eating poisonous berries. Be- 
cause the parents did not have a 
telephone and were unable to se- 
cure a doctor quickly, the boy died 

At that time Mr. Makibbin vowed 
that if the opportunity ever pre- 
sented itself to him, he would put 
his full force behind the develop- 
ment of a telephone company. Ap- 
proximately three months after 
making his declaration, the man- 
ager of the exchange in Bridge- 
port, Pa., offered to sell Mr. Makib- 
bin his stock if he would join the 
company organization. 

Mr. Makibbin accepted the offer, 
and under his supervision the small 
local company grew from a system 
serving 18 customers in 1905 to a 
system serving approximately 1,500 
customers in 1929. One important 
point in the development of the en- 
terprise was that its stock never 
sold below par and dividends were 
always paid. (Turn to page 32) 
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| This mural, "Seven Ages of Man and the 
Telephone” by Carl Burger, is found on the 
Court of Communications end of the Bell 
System exhibit building at the New York 


World's Fair. Seven groups chronologically 


follow the development of man from infancy 
to old age, and the part the telephone plays 
in his life. 


UDIENCE participation is the 
A keynote of the Bell Telephone 

System’s exhibit at the New 
York World’s Fair. Visitors are 
invited to take part in a series of 
demonstrations which include the fa- 
miliar long distance telephone dem- 
onstration, the well known voice 
mirror, tests to determine how well 
the visitor hears words and musical 
notes, an “amateur show” in which 
groups of visitors hear their conver- 
sations repeated word for word, and 
an automatic dial telephone demon- 
stration in which the visitor dials a 
number and sees exactly what mecha- 
nism connects him with the desired 
party. 

That this plan of having visitors 
take part in the operation of exhibit 
features is successful from a point of 
attendance, interest and publicity is 
shown by the popularity of the ex- 
hibit. The attendance is running 
from 25 to 33 per cent of the total 
gate admissions daily. 

Up to and including August 25 the 
total attendance at the Bell exhibit 
was 4,855,000. There were 18,462 
demonstration long distance calls 
made and unknown thousands have 
listened-in on them. Hearing tests 
have been taken by 829,465 persons 


while 84,960 persons have partici- 
pated in the audition tests. The 
voice mirror has had 685,863 list- 
eners. 
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The only 


“mechanical actor’ in the Bell System exhibit—where audience participation is 


featured—is Pedro the Voder, the machine that talks, and he is very popular. Vowel and 


consonant sounds are joined through keyboard manipulations 


into intelligible speech 


by specially-trained operators. Pedro can now talk with an “Americanized” accent having 
conquered the electrical tones. At the operator's elbow is an interlocutor who, in addition 
to conducting the demonstration, allows the Voder to answer questions from the audience. 


The majority of the demonstration 
long distance calls have been made 
to ten states and terminated in both 
Bell and Independent exchanges. 
These states and the number of calls 
to each up to and including August 
25 were: 


California 3,090 
Illinois 1,420 
Pennsylvania 1,371 
New York 1,228 
Massachusetts 1,097 
Ohio 867 
Texas 679 
Michigan si 594 
Missouri 472 
Connecticut 386 


Some features of the exhibit which 
are the most popular with the public 

demonstration long distance calls, 
hearing tests, voice mirror and Pedro 
the Voder—have been described in a 
previous issue (TELEPHONY of April 
22). An “amateur show” of a dif- 
ferent kind in its national debut at 
the New York Fair delights large 





Central demonstration counter for voice mir- 
ror in Hall of Pioneers permits visitors to 
their They speak into a 
telephone for. five seconds and then the ap- 


hear own voices. 


paratus repeats what has been said. 
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This entrance from Court of Communications 


to the long distance call demonstration audi- 
torium in Bell System exhibit is characterized feat 
by a mural on each side designed by Edward 
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Hundreds listen-in with head receivers on demonstration long distance calls made, in turn, 
from glass-enclosed booths (left and right). Operator at switchboard directs path of lights 
indicating route of call on huge illuminated map directly above. Approximately 150 
demonstration long distance calls are made daily, with California leading as the state most 
often called; Illinois is second. Many human-interest stories could be told in connection 


with these souvenir toll calls. 


audiences daily—and a total of 71,- 
000 persons have participated in the 
performances. 

Known technically as the audition 
tests for visitors the “amateur show” 
is located at the top sloping land- 
scaped plot which simulates the gar- 
den of a country home. The stage 
is a terrace to which small groups 
of visitors are escorted by an inter- 
locutor. The interlocutor engages 
these visitors in conversation and 
then invites them to sit on a bench 
in the garden. As they do so, an 
exact replica of the terrace—only 
populated by mannequins who repre- 
sent the people who have been there 
a second before—replaces the origi- 
nal terrace setting. 

Then, word for word, syllable for 
syllable, the group hears its conver- 
sation faithfully repeated, apparently 
by the mannequins. In reality the 
is accomplished through the 
most modern sound reproduction ap- 


Trumbull. paratus of the Bell manufacturing 
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T This attractive view of the Bell System ex- 
hibit at New York World's Fair was made 
from a high point within the Trylon. To left 
is Court of Communications and to right is 
Avenue of Patriots. The statuary group at 
main entrance depicts the Pony Express. The 
large building, atop which stands a gilded 
statue of the Spirit of Electricity, houses the 
Voder, 


hearing tests, voice mirror and an audition 


demonstration long distance calls, 


for visitors. 


organization by means of which the 
voices come apparently from the 
same parts of the stage as did the 
originals. 

Telephone people will be especially 
interested in the Hall of Pioneers on 
the balcony floor of the telephone ex- 
hibit building. Here the choicest 
exhibits of the Bell System’s Histor- 
ical Museum are on display. 

In addition to a replica of Bell’s 
first telephone the collection also in- 
cludes the transmitter and receiver 
exhibited at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia in 1876; the first 
telephone ever put into commercial 
use (1877) and early instruments by 
pioneers other than Bell, such as 
Berliner, Gray and Blake. 

The development of the switch- 
board also is shown in another ex- 
hibit. Among the items on display 
is one which bears an aged label 
reading: “Original telephone ex- 
change switchboard, property of E. 
T. Holmes. Designed and used by 
him in the first telephone exchange, 
Boston, May, 1877.” 

Another instrument of historic in- 
terest on display is Elisha Gray’s 
printing telegraph set (1872) which 
was manufactured by Western Elec- 
tric for the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. In contrast, a modern 
teletypewriter is displayed. 
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FASTER, BETTER TOLL SERVICE. The operator merely performs a few 


simple key operations — standard Strowger switches complete all the 




















mechanical work with instant speed and precision. Service is faster and 













better — connecting time appreciably reduced. 6 Positions 1936 
LESS COST PER CALL. Each operator is able to handle a larger volume CAN PAULO. BRAZIL 
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Operating costs per call are consequently reduced. 
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appreciably more traffic can be handled over existing lines. Revenue is 








thus increased. 


IMPROVED TRANSMISSION. After operator completes the call, talking 


circuit is localized within the automatic switches. It is not looped to or 

















through toll board except when operator finds it necessary to be in on 
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These are only a few of the more outstanding advantages of this truly 





modern method of toll operation. All cords, plugs and jacks are eliminated 





and standard Strowger switching units perform the cumbersome, time- 
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Interior of Hall of Pioneers on balcony floor of the Bell exhibit 


building at New York World's Fair. 


first telephone to carry speech sounds. 


A collection of vacuum tubes which 
played an important part in the de- 
velopment of the science of commu- 
nication also has a place in the room. 
Here are seen the DeForest audion 
tube of 1908, a tube that was used 
in the first radio telephone trans- 
mission of the voice across the At- 
lantic (1915), the photoelectric cells 
used in the first one-way (1927) and 
two-way (1930) demonstrations of 
television and the latest experimental 
television tubes. 

Also on exhibition are radio tele- 
phones for marine, airplane and po- 
lice use; sections of historical cables 
which have carried man’s messages 
under land and sea; an oscilloscope 
which enables one to see one’s voice, 
a heat motor which makes it appear 
that the riddle of perpetual motion 
has been solved and a quartz crystal 
windmill which keeps celluloid pin- 
wheels twirling without any appar- 
ent source of air current. 

To one interested in telephone 
communication statues and panels 
around the exhibit building entrances 
and the grounds attract attention 
and study. There is a _ sculptural 
group near the Theme Plaza en- 
titled “Pony Express,” by Carl 
Milles, a particularly appropriate 
subject when one considers that the 
Pony Express messengers were an 
early and romantic method of swift 
and dependable communication in 
the area now served by the Bell Sy- 
tem and connecting companies. 

Along the path through the pine 
grove toward the Voder entrance to 
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Here are displayed the choic- 

est exhibits of the Bell System Historical Museum, including the 

The room is flanked on 

both sides by giant-size pictures of telephone service operations. 
In the center is the voice mirror. 


the building is a series of panels in 
glass mosaic designed by Hildreth 
Meiere, noted muralist. The panels 
depict the development of the writ- 
ten word from Indian blanket wig- 
wagging and smoke signals to Morse, 
the telegraph and the teletypewriter. 

Miss Meiere also is responsible for 
the two tall panels, 15 by 50 feet, on 
each side of the Audition entrance, 
which faces the Avenue of Patriots. 
The subjects are, on one panel, a line- 
man on a telephone pole, and on the 
other a telephone operator at a 
switchboard. 


Edward Trumbull’s panels outside 





One of the three entrances to the Bell Sys- 
tem building at New York fair, showing panels 
designed by Hildreth Meiere, noted muralist. 


In Audition Hall visitors participate in audition 





demonstrations. 


Following interview with interlocutor, those on stage step down while 

a moving stage, populated with mannequins representing previous 

visitor-group, slides into place. Conversation of each person audi- 

tioned is then repeated via sound-reproducing apparatus. Land- 
scaped garden separates audience from the stage. 


the toll call entrance are also two 
15 by 50-foot panels. The subjects 
are a lineman connecting telephone 
lines between the city and the coun- 
try, and a telephone operator using 
the Western Hemisphere as a switch- 
board. 

An amusing touch in the exhibit’s 
decor is supplied by Carl Burger, 
who prepared a mural entitled “The 
Seven Ages of Man and the Tele- 
phone.” This occupies the 60-foot 
high 70-foot wide wall on the Court 
of Communications end of the build- 
ing. The mural consists of seven 
groups of figures of enameled re- 
poussee metal, secured so as to pro- 
ject six inches from the wall and 
form a half circle around a central 
figure representing a telephone oper- 
ator giving service to people of all 
ages. 

The other figures portray a small 
boy who is lost, communicating with 
his mother, thanks to a friendly po- 
liceman and the telephone; a ’teen 
age boy arranging a heavy date with 
his girl friend by telephone; a young 
man in his twenties hearing from a 
nurse that he has just become a 
father; two men in their thirties do- 
ing business over the telephone; a 
fortyish and prosperous father tele- 
phoning from Europe to congratulate 
his daughter on her graduation from 
college; a man, past fifty, who is on 
a fishing trip, telephoning his wife 
to tell her about the big one he has 
just caught and an old man in bath- 
robe calling his doctor. 


Facing the Theme Center atop the 
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DEPENDS 


The endeavour to make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before is the keynote of all busi- 
ness activities, whether they be those of the State, 
of municipalities, or of concerns under private 
ownership. Economic development must be stimu- 
lated and a most important means to this end is the 
provision of first class telephone communications. 


Strowger Automatic Telephone Exchange Equip- 


ON COMMUNICATIONS 


ment is providing the highest grade of communica- 
tion service in some seventy different countries, 
including the British Isles, South Africa, India, 
Australia, Portugal, Poland, Lithuania, etc.; and 
proof of the manner in which Strowger equipment 
is assisting economic activity in those countries is 
the fact that repeat orders for large scale extensions 
are regularly received. 
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exhibit building is a 27-foot replica 
of Evelyn Longman Batchelder’s 
statue, “The Genius of Electricity,” 
also often referred to as “The Spirit 
of Communication.” The original of 
the figure has surmounted the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Building 
at 195 Broadway, New York City, 
for the past 23 years. A drawing 
of this statue is now being adapted 
as a standard design on the covers of 
Bell System telephone directories. 

In a great golden yellow niche 25 
feet wide and 50 feet high, fronting 


on the Avenue of Patriots, is a he- 
roic size head of the man who 
helped found the system which bears 
his name. Over the head, sculptured 
by Edmond Amateis, appears the fol- 
lowing inscription: 


Alexander Graham Bell 


From whose invention of the telephone 
has grown a communication system that 
carries the human voice quickly and 
clearly anywhere throughout the world. 


All exhibits were developed by the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories under 


In the Nation's Capital 





plans of John Mills, director of pub 
lications for the laboratories, and M 
B. Long, assistant director of publi 
cations. 

The operation and management o 
the exhibit building are in charge o 
the New York Telephone Co., whic! 
undertook the responsibility at th 
opening of the fair through its Lon; 
Island area under the general super 
vision of its vice-president and gen 
eral manager, Carl Whitmore. Th: 
exhibit is in direct charge of Thomas 
W. Williams. 





by Francis X. Welch 


Special Washington, D. C., 


WAR CLOUDS in Europe remind Americans that the Com- 


munications Act gives our government certain rights to 
control telephone companies in time of war ... New War 
Resources Board for mobilizing American industry on emer- 
gency basis includes President Gifford of A. T. & T.... An 
early decision of the national “defense” policy of U. S. is 


almost inevitable with an expected effect upon business, 


partcularly utilities . . . Independent industry given “pat on 


back” at convention of state commissioners 


S WAR CLOUDS hover over 
Europe, every true American 
inevitably thinks of the situ- 

ation in terms of our own national 
defense. And when we think of our 
own national defense, we must event- 
ually consider three different facets 
of the subject. There is the patriotic 
approach, the social approach, and 
the economic approach. Diplomatic 
policy and military decisions must 
rest upon a balanced conclusion of 
all three of these general angles. 

So much is being said and written 
these days about our patriotic and 
social duties to the world and to our- 
selves that economic considerations, 
for the most part, are shoved into 
the background. But for people in 
business, especially a business so 
inextricably wrapped up in the sin- 
ews of our national defense as the 
telephone business, the determina- 
tion of defense economics may well 
spell the difference between con- 
tinued private enterprise, limited 
government control, or outright pub- 
lic ownership. 


To go right to the heart of the 
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matter, most readers of this depart- 
ment are probably well aware that 
the Communications Act, as now in 
force, gives the Federal government 
certain rights to control telephone 
companies in the United States in 
time of war. Judging from the pat- 
tern set during the last war, this 
may mean simply that a government 
coordinating agency would be super- 
imposed upon the present managerial 
set-up so as to insure preference 
for government traffic and other 
supervision required by military 
necessities. It would mean a mini- 
mum amount of interference with 
local, routine service to the civilian 
population. Companies could still 
operate as companies; plant and per- 
sonnel would still be subject to usual 
management. 


Although that pattern was set be- 
fore the present Communications 
Act was written, it seems to fall in 
with the provisions of the language 
used in the emergency sections of 
the Act and would probably meet the 
military needs of the situation today 
as well as it did in the days of Post- 
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master General Burleson and _ his 
telephone coordinating committee. 

But the present international 
crisis calls for a more fundamental! 
appraisal of the rights and obliga 
tions to our government of such 
business charged with a public in 
terest as the telephone industry. On 
August 9 Walter S. Gifford, presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., was appointed a mem- 
ber of the new War _ Resources 
3oard, together with Edward Stet- 
tinius, Jr., of U. S. Steel (chair- 
man); Dr. Karl T. Compton, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Dr. Harold G. Moul- 
ton, of Brookings Institution; J. Lee 
Pratt, of General Motors Corp.; and 
General Robert E. Wood, of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 

This board has been formed to act 
in an advisory capacity with the 
Army and Navy by cooperating and 
mobilizing industrial resources of 
our country on an emergency basis 


HIS TALK of mobilizing Amer- 

ican industry can mean a great 
many things. The extent to which it 
might interfere with the manage- 
ment of individual communications 
companies would seem to depend, in 
the final analysis, upon our Federal 
government. Will it commit itself 
to a wholly defensive policy, or will 
it gear American economic life to 
the speed of a highly centralized con- 
trol that would be absolutely neces- 
sary if we were to embark on an- 
other expeditionary venture to save 
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democracy in Europe, Asia, or else- 
where? Understand, your corre- 
spondent is not arguing the merits 
of either side of this great basic 
question of national policy. 
here are those in Washington 

commonly called isolationists—who 
would have us restrict our national 
defense to our own shores no matter 
what may happen elsewhere, with 
the possible exception of encroach- 
ment upon the integrity of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. On the other side, sen- 
timent seems to vary widely. There 
is probably only a handful of respon- 
people in Washington today 
who would urge active military in- 


sipie 


tervention by this nation at this 
point in the European mess. 
But there are quite a few who 


want us to do everything, “short of 


war,” to help the European democ- 
racies, and above that to maintain 
i “free hand,” meaning an elastic 


military policy so as to support a 
“firm” diplomatic stand. There are 
still others who want us to take a 
“strong” attitude in the Far East 
and a “soft” attitude towards 
Europe. 
the public utility industries 
America, it is important to 
keep in mind that their destiny as 
continued private enterprise may 
well be tied up with the determina- 
tion of this great fundamental de- 
ision between maintaining a purely 
defensive military mechanism and a 
more elaborate industrial mobiliza- 
tion which would be necessary to 
support American participation in a 
foreign conflict. 


For 


Of course, in this day and age it 
is foolhardy even for the most hard- 
boiled isolationists to consider “‘de- 
in terms of simply standing 
on our own shore line with a gun to 
fight off any enemy that may appear. 
The realistic conception of even an 
irreducible minimum of national 
under modern conditions 
means not only the protection of our 
shore line but the active policing of 
strategic points of possible hostile 


fense”’ 


defense 


ittack beyond our shore line. It 
means more than this. 
George Fielding Eliot, former 


major in the United States Army, 
ind an outstanding popular writer 
on national defense matters, said in 
1 recent address before the Academy 
of Political Science: 


It can mean only a vigorous offen- 
sive attitude upon the sea. We are not 
ible to attack any other great power 
in any other way than by an attack 
ipon its sea communications, always 
of course presuming that we have no 
allies whom we are trying to support 
on the continent of Europe or in Asia, 
is we did in the last war. We have 
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to think of these strategical situations 
in connection with this term “defense,” 
for national strategy must always go 
hand in hand with military policy, mili- 
tary policy being constrained by stra- 
tegical considerations and providing 
strategy with the instruments for the 
execution of its missions. 

Major Eliot believes in the invul- 
nerability of the United States de- 
spite the destructiveness, range, and 
speed of modern weapons, and the 
complicated international situation 
that has arisen on our east and on 
our west. But in his recent book, 
“The Ramparts We Watch,” which 
has been a best seller for almost a 
year, he says that any military pol- 
icy we undertake should be based 
upon this invulnerability, the pre- 
cious gift of geography and natural 
resources. He thinks that impreg- 
nable as we are behind these ram- 
parts, we should not risk defeat 
abroad or dictatorship at home by 
considering an expeditionary 
for any purpose whatever. 


OMING BACK to our own par- 
& ticular consideration of the fu- 
ture of American business under 
pressure of war, Major Eliot tells 
us quite frankly that, without the 
necessity for sending an _ expedi- 
tionary force overseas, we can avoid 
the industrial mobilization plan, the 
May bill, and other devices which 
involve virtual autocracy in war and 
unnecessary economic depression 
after the return of peace. 


force 


In short, Uncle Sam is now at the 
national defense crossroads and, 
with the speed things are moving 
abroad, he will have to make a deci- 
sion in the very near future. If he 
decides to make himself secure with- 


in the western hemisphere, public 
utility industries in the United 
States, and other important indus- 


tries as well, can be assured that the 
resulting strain of our national de- 
fense program will not jeopardize 
our tradition of private enterprise. 

It may, and probably would, im- 
pose a certain amount of additional 
regulatory restriction and govern- 
ment coordination. But at the end 
of the period of stress there would 
be no reason why we could not go 
back to the forms and ways of busi- 
ness which have made America the 


greatest commercial nation in the 
world. 
But if—in the indefinite future 


and for reasons which we may all 
come to agree are indisputable—we 
should take the other road, what will 
be the price of it? It would be pre- 
sumptuous to attempt to speculate in 
detail at this time, but it should cer- 
tainly be obvious to the average 
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well-informed business man that the 
strain upon our economic machinery 
which a foreign military venture 
would impose might well require a 
degree of commercial discipline that 
would virtually amount to martial 
law for American business. 

It should be equally obvious that 
the utility industries would be in the 
first conscription class. After all, 
no nation can cope with the ruth- 
less military efficiency of totalitarian 
governments with an economic ma- 
chinery that still basks under the 
pleasant constitutional guaranties of 
due process with all its juristic ram- 
ifications. 

The situation in Great Britain and 
France today gives us a_ thought- 
provoking example of _ this. In 
France especially, which is supposed 
to be a republic like our own, the 
government has been operating for 
the last six months on a decree basis 
which closely approximates dictator- 
ship. Of course, there is no ques- 
tion but that this extremity is a 
vital necessity. But it does seem to 
be an ironic fact that European re- 
publics cannot square off against the 
totalitarian governments’ without 
imitating to some extent the iron- 
bound discipline of their organiza- 
tion. 

Returning to our own affairs, in 
which direction will Uncle Sam go? 
Will it be towards impregnable self- 
defense or towards complete inter- 
national liberty of action? Senti- 
ment at this writing, in the nation’s 
capital, appears very confused fol- 
lowing the startling revelation of 
the recent German-Russian treaty at 
Moscow. On the one hand there 
seems to be, in the turn of events, 
considerable vindication of the 
President’s charge that Congress 
had “gambled” with the interna- 
tional situation by adjourning with- 
out acting upon proposed revision of 
our neutrality legislation. 

On the other hand, there seems to 
be even an increase in the anti-for- 
eign entanglement school of thought 
which only a year ago (during the 
Czechoslovakian crisis) would have 
stamped one in the eyes of the more 
articulate anti-fascist left wing 
group as an “isolationist.” Today 
many anti-fascist left wingers, 
stunned by the kaleidoscopic shifts 
in the European situation, seem to 
be saying things which sound very 
much like ‘“‘the defense of democracy 
begins at home.” 

To sum up: It is self-evident that 
the basic determination of our na- 
tional defense policy is not a busi- 
ness matter. It may well transcend 
even our desire for traditional lib- 
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Responsibility 


By ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


E SOMETIMES hear mothers say, in making excuses for 

WX not delegating small household tasks to their children, “I’d 

rather do a thing myself than waste time bothering with 
the children.” 

Such folks surely do not realize that responsibility educates even 
in very little matters. It teaches children appreciation of home 
and that they are partly responsible for making it a happy and 
congenial one, and it helps teach them thoughtfulness and self- 
reliance—the very foundation of their character and future suc- 
cess. If a child is made to wipe up water he spilled on the bath- 
room floor, he will be more careful not to spill any—and eventually 
will take pride in helping his mother maintain cleanliness and 
orderliness. 

Whenever I go into a telephone exchange it does not take much 
inspection to know what type of homes the operators come from. 
If the office is shipshape and the operators are careful to keep it 
so, I know they are accustomed to such environment, and were 
taught early to help keep their homes orderly and attractive. 

But unfortunately all exchanges are not shipshape. In many of- 
fices the chief operator seems to be primarily responsible for the 
appearance of the operating room. And sad indeed are the results 
if she is indifferent about it! Generally, in such offices, she takes 
no account of her operators other than their work at the board and 
personal friendliness is lacking. Is it any wonder they do not feel 
inclined to cooperate other than their work requires? 

Even when the chief operator does feel an interest in having 
things shipshape she cannot carry all the responsibility of keeping 
it so. Perhaps one such chief operator is saying to herself: “What 
can I do? Things have gone on this way so long I would not know 
how to go about changing them.” 

She might well remember that loyalty from employes has to be 
earned and deserved. By working with her operators and not in a 
condescending manner she can inspire proper cooperation and re- 
spect providing they are high-type girls who take a genuine in- 
terest in their work. But if the selection of operators has been 
unfortunate, more care should be taken in the future to choose new 
employes who will carry their share of responsibilities. 

MoraL: “Responsibility walks hand in hand with capacity and 
power.”—J. W. Holland. 








erties and constitutional comforts. nual convention of the National As- 
However, once decided, it is bound’ sociation of Railroad and Utilities 


utilities in particular. 

We can paddle our own military 
canoe with a minimum amount of 
internal disruption. Or we can equip 
ourselves for both offensive and de- 
fensive action by pulling in our 
belts and bearing down pretty hard 
on our commercial sinews. But, to 
complete this mixed metaphor, we 
cannot have our cake and eat it too. 


ent telephone industry in ob- 
taining the special statutory exemp- 
tion for small companies from the 
Wage-Hour law was given a friendly 
pat on the back last week at the an- 


a VICTORY of the Independ- 


affect business in general and Commissioners in Seattle, Wash., by 


the chairman of the Missouri Public 
Service Commission, J. D. James. 

This probably reflects the gener- 
ally sympathetic attitude of the 
state commissions which was _ so 
noticeable during the time this leg- 
islation was being considered by the 
wage-hour administration. Chair- 
man James said the exemption would 
make it possible for members of 
small telephone exchanges to con- 
tinue operation without reducing 
service standards or increasing op- 
erating costs. 

The state commissioners were also 
addressed by Commissioner Paul A. 
Walker of the FCC, who led a dis- 
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cussion on telephone regulation and 
urged the state commissioners to 
give their careful consideration to 
the final report on the special tele- 
phone investigation. He said that 
the recommendation to give the FCC 
additional power over telephone 
manufacturing was especially impor- 
tant in view of what he believed was 
the lack of sufficient economic com- 
petition between Independent man- 
ufacturers and Western Electric Co. 
Commissioner Jourolmon of the 
Tennessee board struck an anti-tele- 
phone company note when he ac- 
cused a company in his state of mis- 
representation in attempting to en- 
list sentiment among its subscribers 
for increased rates in consideration 
for the installation of dial equip- 
ment. He said he believed that the 
telephone company ought to be re- 
quired to put in up-to-date equip- 
ment without boosting the rates. 
There seemed to be some disagree- 
ment on this matter among other 
state commissioners, however, and 
one member expressed his opinion 
that there had been no such inten- 
tion on the part of the telephone 
company to mislead the public. 
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Oklahomans’ Hold District 
Meeting at Frederick 


Beneficial results secured for the 
telephone industry through activities 
of the national and state associations 
were emphasized by President C. E. 
Devin at a district meeting of the 
Oklahoma Telephone Association held 
it Frederick, August 18. Registration 
at the one-day meeting totaled about 
4), 

Mr. Devin pointed out that without 
the close cooperation of national and 
state associations, the exemption of 
operators in exchanges of less than 500 
subscribers from provisions of the fed- 
eral Wage-Hour law could not have 
been secured in the recent Congress. 
He also declared that as a result of 
close cooperation of Oklahoma tele- 
phone people through the state asso- 
ciation, no harmful legislation to the 
ndustry was passed in the recent 
Oklahoma legislature, although a num- 
ber of such bills were introduced. 

A. G. Davidson, commercial and 
iles supervisor of the Southwest Tele- 
phone Co., Brownwood, Tex., presided 
t the business sessions and was toast- 
master at the noonday luncheon at 
Hotel Frederick. 

The speakers on the program were: 
i:dith Brooks, agent of Southwest Tele- 
hone Co., Temple, Okla., who dis- 
ussed ‘“Operator’s Duties and Prob- 
lems’’; Ella Blalock, cashier, Southwest 
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Telephone Co., Tecumseh, Okla., who 
presented an interesting paper on 
“Personalization of Service’; C. M. 
Tuggle, manager of the New State 
Telephone Co., Roosevelt, Okla., who 
discussed accounting and certain book- 
keeping forms for small companies to 
employ, and A. G. Davidson, read a 
paper presenting a commercial service 
survey relating to small exchanges. 
The Southwest Telephone Co., 


which was host for the meeting, and | 
the Frederick Chamber of Commerce | 


furnished the delegates complimentary 
tickets to a local theater, the municipal 
bathing pool and the Frederick golf 
course. 

It is expected another district meet- 
ing will be held late in November. An 
eastern Oklahoma location for the 
meeting is being considered, according 
to Secretary H. W. Hubenthal. 


—- 


Postal Telegraph Continued 
Partially to Telephone Users 

While the cancellation of the oper- 
ating contract with the Postal Tele- 
graph Co. by which the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
had handled every phase of the Postal 
telegraph company’s business within 
its territory became effective August 
1, it was found possible to continue the 
service in several important phases at 
certain centers. 

For years Frank H. Woods, presi- 
dent of the Lincoln company, had vis- 
ualized the possibility of the company 
offering all forms of speedy communi- 
cation service to the people in all parts 
of its territory, and for that reason 
“telegraph” was made part of the legal 
corporate title of the company. The 
opportunity came with the develop- 
ment of the Postal enterprise; but 
while the experiment has worked well 
the company was forced to cancel its 
arrangement following the enactment 
by the federal government of labor 
legislation of several types. 

The Postal company has opened of- 
fices at Lincoln, Hastings and Beatrice, 
Neb., and has arranged for the instal- 
lation of special reversed toll charge 
listing in 18 of the more important 
telephone company exchanges. Sub- 
scribers in the 18 cities desiring to use 
the telegraph will find the Postal list- 
ing in the directory and calls for Postal 
will be automatically routed to the 
nearest Postal office to which the sub- 
scriber can dictate his telegram. 

The charge for the telegram will ap- 
pear on his monthly bill, but he will 
not be charged with the toll call. Cash 
customers at the telephone offices will 
be directed to use the pay stations and 
ask the operator for “Postal.” 
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TYPE 35 
PROTECTED 
CABLE TERMINAL 


Name the features that telephone 
men want most in a protected terminal. 
You'll get them all in a Type 35— 
including the SANDS self grounding 
and automatic re-setting discharge 


block. 


This block (Sands Type 2105) is 
standard on all SANDS protective 
equipment. With it, protection lapses 
are banished, maintenance costs are 
cut. Write today for information. 


——— TYPE 35 SPECIFICATIONS —_—_— 


Available in capacities of II, 16, and 26 
pairs. Each pair has two 5 amp. Type 17 
wood fuses and two Sands Type 2105 dis- 
charge blocks. Supplied with or without 6 
foot 22 gauge cable stub. Galvanized iron 
hood, with zinc cap and rolled bottom edge. 











A AUTOMATIC 


WELECTRIC 


TELEPHONE, SIGNALING, AND 
COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 








Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES COMPANY 


1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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The Operators” Corner 








By MAYME WORKMAN 


lraffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, I 


HOW to handle a request to 
reverse part of the message 
charge on a call from a pub- 


lic pay station. No. 376 


FTER THE FINISH of con- 
A rersation if a calling party re- 

quests the operator to reverse 
or transfer a part of the message 
charge on a call originating at a pub- 
lic station, the operator is instructed 
to connect the calling party with her 
supervisor. The supervisor will se- 
cure and enter the calling party’s 
name unless it already appears on 
the ticket, and on a call from a pay 
station, secure his address and enter 
the information obtained on the back 
of the ticket. Tell the calling party 
that you will call him as soon as you 
determine whether the reversal of 
the charge can be made. Then pro- 
ceed as follows: 


Reach the called station as on a 


collect call and try to secure the ac- 
ceptance of the overtime charge. 

If the charge is accepted, tell the 
operator to reach the calling party 
and give the report. Enter the full 
number of minutes in the “Mins.” 
space but rate the ticket at the 
amount to be billed to the called 
number. Enter “Col” in the “Col” 


space, ‘‘yes” in the “Accepted” space 


and write “(amt. col. at clg. No.) col 
at (clg. pl.)” in green diagonally 
across the face of the ticket and en- 
circle the amount in the “Charge” 
space in green to call the attention 
of the rate operator to the necessity 
for writing a ticket to cover the 
amount collected at the calling sta- 
tion. Draw a line through the name, 
if any, and the address on the back 
of the ticket, write “bill (amt. col. 
at clg. sta.) to (elg. sta.),” 
your personal number. 


and sign 


If the charge is not accepted, enter 
chg not accepted) after the expla- 
nation on the back of the ticket, 
reach the calling party, and give the 
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Front and back views of toll ticket No. |, showing how to handle a request to reverse 
part of a message charge on a call from a public pay station. 
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View of toll ticket No. 2 as recorded by rate 


operator. 


report. On a call from a pay station, 
try to secure the overtime chargt 
If you fail, enter an explanation o1 
the back of the ticket and handle the 
matter as a shortage. 

The following instruction applies 
to the rate operator or employe i 
sponsible for rating tickets: 

If the ticket record on a call fron 
a public station indicates that part 
of the message charge is to be billed 
to the called station, the ticket should 
show the full number of minutes in 
the “Mins” space but only the 
amount to be billed to the called sta 
tion in the “Charge” space, encircled 
in green. 

Write a ticket carrying the infor 
mation necessary to account for the 
amount of the message charge col- 
lected at the calling station. On this 
ticket, enter the full number of min- 
utes in the “Mins” space and the 
amount of the message charge col- 
lected at the calling station, encircled 
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in green, in the “Charge” space, and 
write “(amt.) billed to (cld pl.)” in 
green diagonally across the face of 
the ticket. Also enter “part chg’”’ on 
the face of the new ticket at the top 
ind “see tkt” followed by your per- 
sonal number on the back of the or- 
vinal ticket. File the original ticket 
with the collect tickets. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. When a party placing a long dis- 
tance call does not know the num- 
ber from which he is calling, 
shall we ask him to look up the 
number or shall we tell him what 
it is if we know? 

2. On a ticket from a pay station 

where the three-minute charge is 
paid for but the overtime is re- 
versed, how do you make out the 
ticket ? 
If a call should take the special 
rate of 25 cents but the charge 
was not accepted and the calling 
party did not agree to pay for call 
and cancelled it, would it then be 
considered the same as a person 
call rate? 

1. Is it necessary for the operator 
sending a collect ticket to keep 
the ticket at her office? 

>». On a collect station-to-station call, 
if there is a delay of more than 
three minutes in securing ac- 
ceptance of charge, is the call still 
station-to-station ? 

For the answers to these traffic 


questions, ple ase turn to page 31. 
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Giftord Named Member 
of War Resources Board 
Walter S. Gifford, president of the 
\merican Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
has been selected by the federal gov- 
ernment to be a member of the new 
War Resources Board. The board was 
recently formed by the Navy and War 
departments to act in an advisory 
capacity with the military departments 
and to aid in the perfection of plans 
ind policies for the mobilization of the 
economic and industrial resources of 
the United States in the event of war. 
The announcement of Mr. Gifford’s 
appointment was made on August 9. 
Other members of the new board are: 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., chairman of 
the board of the U. S. Steel Corp.; Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president of 
Brookings Institution; John Lee Pratt, 
director, General Motors Corp.; and 
General Robert E. Wood, chairman of 
Sears Roebuck & Co. Mr. Stettinius, 
Ir., is chairman of the mobilization 
board. 
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The appointment of Mr. Gifford to 
the new board makes his fourth im- 
portant federal government post under 
three Presidents. Under Woodrow 
Wilson he served as supervising direc- 
tor of the Committee on Industrial 
Preparedness of the Naval Consulting 
Board in 1916 and as director of the 
Council of National Defense from De- 
cember 7, 1916 to October 29, 1918. 

He was also secretary of the Ameri- 
can section of the Interallied Muni- 
tions Council in Paris from July to 
September, 1918. From August, 1931, 
to July, 1932, Mr. Gifford, following 
his appointment by President Hoover, 
was in charge of unemployment assist- 
ance as director of the President’s 
Organization on Unemployment. 
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Forest Service Trains 
Lookouts by Telephone 


Training lookouts at isolated posts 
in the national forests and keeping 
them ‘‘on their toes’? would be a diffi- 
cult problem if the inspector or super- 
visor could talk with his men only 
through personal visits. The United 
States Forest Service solves the prob- 
lem by systematic ‘‘round-table’’ ses- 
sions over the telephone. 

In the Mount Baker National For- 
est, located in the state of Washing- 
ton, the headquarters office is con- 
nected with field men and lookouts by 
a telephone network. R. F. Cooke, 
district ranger of the Mount Baker 
National Forest, in a short chat with 
all stations listening in, can put out a 
list of practical questions. Later the 
guards answer the questions. 

At other times they submit ques- 
tions based on their work—what to do 
under certain conditions that might 
arise. If another guard listening in 
cannot supply the right answer, the 
question is passed to the higher-ups. 
These practical problems often put the 
headquarters staff to the test and give 
leaders a chance to make advance 
plans for unforeseen emergencies. 

Frequently the lookouts are asked 
to telephone in “false alarms,” giving 
the compass bearings and distance of 
an imaginary fire. If the details of 
the fake fire do not check with the 
maps and photographs at headquarters, 
lookouts are expected to find what is 
wrong with the report and correct it. 

Mr. Cooke, in commenting on the 
telephone round-table sessions, pointed 
out that a supervisor on field visits to 
widely-separated and isolated lookout 
guard stations may have to spend as 
much as four-fifths of the time in 
travel. Telephone instruction does not, 
of course, take the place of personal 
instruction at field stations and period- 
ical inspections, but is proving a val- 
uable and time-saving supplement. 
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STRAND 


Guy and Messenger 


ALL the STRENGTH 
and DURABILITY 
NEEDS DEMAND 





The superior tensile strength that only 
steel can give .... the ruggedness to 
withstand severe punishment... . the 
ability to outlast normal needs . . . All 
these are combined—with outstanding 
economy—in @rapo Galvanized Guy 
and Messenger Strand. 


Long life and low maintenance costs 
are characteristic of this time-tested 
product. Heavy, ductile, tightly-adherent 
zinc coatings, applied by the Crapo 
Process, provide lasting protection a- 
gainst cortosion. The inherent strength 
and endurance of the steel makes for 
dependable, maintenance-free service. 


@rapo Galvanized Steel Strand is 
readily available in all standard grades 
and sizes from representative jobbers. 


@Crapo Galvanized Products also include 
@rapo HTL-85 and HTL-135 High-tensile, 
Low-resistance Line Wire, E.B.B., B.B. and 
Steel Telephone Wire, Construction Wire, 
Tie Wire and Ground Wire. Write: 


INDIANA 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 
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A. W. BERRY, general plant super- 
intendent of the Southeast Missouri 
Telephone Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
who was seriously ill of pneumonia for 
three weeks in a local hospital, re- 
turned to his home August 13. He is 
reported well on the road to recovery. 
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LLOYD B. WILSON, president of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Companies, Washingtoa, D. C., re- 
cently completed his 40th year of 
service with the Bell System. In com- 
memoration of his long service record 
he was presented with a two-diamond 
emblem, the first presentation of 
such an emblem in the Chesapeake & 
Potomac territory. 

Mr. Wilson’s first interest in the 
telephone industry began in his high 
school days when he became night op- 
erator in his home town, Plattsmouth, 
Neb. Later, in order to learn more 
about the business, he became an assist- 
ant to the manager, in addition to his 
night operating duties. To efficiently 
handle the duties of an assistant-man- 
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HEMINGRAY 
INSULATORS 


For a long life of dependable low-cost service 
rely on Hemingray Pin-Type Glass insulators. 


No aging or deterioration . . . unaffected by 
sudden temperature changes...interval strains 
and stresses removed... homogeneous in charac- 
ter, only one coefficient of expansion...sustained 
high dielectric strength...clear, flawless for easy 
inspection...all surfaces impervious to moisture 
... tougher, improved glass to withstand rough 
handling. Write us about your requirements. 
We'll gladly send samples. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 


Standard Electric 


ager he had to learn how to install 
telephones, set poles and do all of the 
things that an all-around telephone 
man must do. 


After four years’ experience he was 
appointed manager of the old Nebraska 
Telephone Co. at Central City, Neb. 
In 1906 he was made district manager 
for the western part of Nebraska, in 
charge of the company’s activities in 
plant, commercial and traffic. In 1913 
Mr. Wilson was transferred to Omaha 
as commercial superintendent for 
Nebraska and South Dakota. 

His next promotion, in 1917, took 
him to Minneapolis in the same capac- 
ity, with Minnesota and North Dakota 
as his field. Two years later the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. se- 
lected him for the position of general 
commercial superintendent for its en- 
tire territory. 

In 1925 Mr. Wilson was transferred 
to New York City as commercial en- 
gineer for the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. From this position he 
went to Washington, D. C., in October, 
1929, as president of the Chesapeake 





Corp., New York 
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Personal Items About Telephone Men 


& Potomac Telephone Co. His career 
from night operator to president of an 
important Bell System company again 
demonstrates the possibilities for a:- 
vancement that lie in telephone wor 


v 


CHARLES S. PIERCE, for the past 
20 years general counsel and since 
1921 a vice-president of the New Eng- 
land Telephone & Telegraph Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., retired September 1 under 
the company’s employe retirement plan. 
He has been a director since 1922. Mr. 
Pierce was succeeded by Harve, 
Hoshour, now general solicitor for th: 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
New York, effective September 1. 

v 


SAMUEL T. CUSHING, last spring, 
became secretary of the Telephone 
Pioneers of America, following his ap- 
pointment by the executive committe: 
of the organization. He succeeds John 
Groener who has resigned. 

Mr. Cushing entered the Bell System 
in 1906 with the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., where he was 
assigned to field engineering work. In 
1919 he became division plant engineer 
of the company’s central division and 
in 1927 division plant supervisor of 
the metropolitan division. In 1927 he 
was transferred to the staff of the plant 
operation results engineer in the de- 
partment of engineering and operation 
of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in New York City. 

On May 1 of this year Mr. Cushing 
became staff assistant in the personnel 
relations department of the company, 
reporting to Assistant Vice-President 
O. M. Taylor. He will continue in this 
position while serving as secretary of 
the Pioneers. 
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HARVEY HOSHOUR, of New York 
City, general solicitor of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. on Septem- 
ber 1 became general counsel of the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. with headquarters in Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Hoshour was born in Bellefonte, 
Pa., and was graduated from Gettys- 
burg College in 1910, receiving an 
LL.B. degree in 1914 from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He was admitted 
to the bar in Minnesota in 1914 and 
after several years of private practice 
became a professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. In 1938 he was 
awarded an LL.D. degree from Gettys- 
burg College. He was appointed gen- 
eral solicitor of the American company 
in 1933. 
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Commission and 
Court Activities 





Harlansburg (Pa.) Company 
Purchased by Bell 

The Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania has been authorized by the 
Pennsylvania Public Utility Commis- 
sion to purchase all property and 
rights of the Harlansburg Telephone 
Co., serving 68 subscribers in Hickory 
and Scott townships in Lawrence 
county, Pa. 

Commission sanction of the purchase 
came after inquiry revealed that the 
plant and facilities were in need of 
repairs and renewal, and that the pres- 
ent company was financially unable to 
render satisfactory service. The pur- 
chase price was set at $590. 
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Washington State Rate Probe 
May Involve Independents 

E. R. Hannibal, Everett, Wash., vice- 
president and general manager of the 
West Coast Telephone Co., and the In- 
terstate Utilities Co., which operates 
in eastern Washington and northern 
Idaho, were recently requested to ap- 
pear in Seattle, Wash., before the 
Washington Department of Public 
Service to allow study of the contract- 
ual relations between the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Inde- 
pendent companies. 

The request enlarges the possibility 
of drawing Independent companies of 
Washington state into the statewide in- 
vestigation of the rates of the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. now being 
made by the Washington regulatory 
body. 

The hearings before the Washington 
commission last month were devoted 
to testimony by the Pacific company 
on the various phases of its expenses 
and operations in Washington state. 
I. F. Dix, vice-president and general 
manager of the company for the 
Washington and Idaho areas, testified 
that the company’s payroll had in- 
creased 54 per cent between 1933 and 
1938. Such increase, said Mr. Dix, 
vas due to the increased service rec- 

rds of employes who are working on a 
rogressive wage schedule, wage in- 

reases resulting from collective bar- 

iining and elimination of part-time 
vork. 

F. D. Tellwright, chief engineer of 

e Pacific company for the same ter- 
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ritory, explained the company’s depre- 
ciation accruals and charges. E. E. 
Mong, assistant to the vice-president, 
explained the company’s pension and 
wage policies, and C. S. Mason, audi- 
tor, outlined the accounting methods 
and apportionment of operating ex- 
penses. 

The cross-examination covered the 
company’s depreciation policies. Carl 
I. Wheat, Washington state counsel 
and former FCC rate counsel, indi- 
cated that he would conduct an exten- 
sive questioning on the subject in an- 
other set of hearings to begin in two 
months. Mr. Tellwright, during cross- 
examination, explained that the depre- 
ciation rates had been reduced in re- 
cent years because of increased experi- 
ence and lessened expansion which in- 
dicated longer life for the equipment 
and changes in salvage values. 
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Liberalized Rules Standardize 
Service Extension Policy 

Liberalized extension rules for the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co., Madi- 
son, Wis., which serves about 43,000 
subscribers through 110 exchanges lo- 
cated principally in smaller communi- 
ties throughout Wisconsin, were or- 
dered by the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission on August 15, effective at 
once. 

The new rules will standardize the 
service extension policy of the com- 
pany for new subscribers in all 110 ex- 
changes and provide for construction 
of one-third mile of pole line with ex- 
cess necessary to reach a _ subscriber 
contributed by the subscriber at the 
rate of $4 for each 100 feet. 

If holes are already in place, one 
mile of wire will be extended without 
contribution by the subscriber with a 
charge of 85 cents for each 100 feet 
beyond. In extension of pole lines the 
distance between the last pole and the 
place where the building is located is 
not counted part of the extension. 
Provision is also made in the new rules 
for subscribers contributing materials 
for labor or building the line them- 
selves in place of making a contribu- 
tion to the company. 

If the extension is not more than 
800 feet long, the subscriber must 
agree to take service for one year. If 
it is more than 800 feet long but not 
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A RectiChargeR is the pre- 
ferred source of telephone 
DC power for unattended 
central offices and private 
branch exchanges where 
storage batteries must be 
used. Plug it in — go 
away and forget it. It will 
make telephone service 
more reliable, save money. 


A RectiChargeR with a small 
storage battery floating across its 
terminals makes a completely 
automatic AC-DC telephone pow- 
er unit. The DC voltage is sta- 
bilized in the presence of both 
AC line and DC load variations. 
There are no moving parts. The 
RectiChargeR uses dry disc copper 
oxide rectifying units. 
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more than one-third mile (1,760 feet) 


the subscriber must agree to service 
for two years, while if it is more than 
one-third mile the service agreement 


must be for three years. 

When only wire needs to be ex- 
tended, agreement to take service for 
one year must be made for extension 
of one-half mile, two years for up to 
one mile, and three years for over one 
mile. 

The ‘commission pointed out that 
over a period of years the Common- 
wealth company had bought up ex- 
changes throughout the state and has 
inherited extension rules from the 
former companies. Rules hitherto in 
effect provided a one-fourth mile ex- 
tension without subscriber contribu- 
tion at 35 exchanges, one-third mile at 
30 exchanges, one-half mile at four ex- 
changes, no provision as to distance at 
five exchanges, and no definite rule at 
the remaining 36 exchanges, although 
the one-fourth mile rule was ordinarily 
followed. 

Earlier this year the company filed 
proposed extension rules for 41 of its 
110 exchanges, but the commission 
suspended effectiveness of the proposed 
rules pending a decision on the estab- 
lishment of a uniform extension rule 
for all 110 exchanges. 


Summary of Commision 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 


August 18: Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania and American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. granted authority to 
supplement existing facilities between 
Bloomsburg and Hazleton, Pa. 


August 26: Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. of West Virginia, and 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. granted authority to supplement 
existing facilities between Wheeling 
and Moundsville, W. Va. 


September 18: Public hearing before 
the commission to bring about a legal 
determination of the FCC’s authority 
over telephone rates where exchange 
areas extend over state lines. While 
the prepared data deals with the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. and its ex- 
tension of exchange areas across state 
lines, and elimination of toll rates, final 
decision will apply to many other areas 
in the United States. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 


September 6: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for permission to file and put into 
effect a new schedule of rates in An- 
dale and vicinity. 


September 7: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for permission to file and put into 
effect a new schedule of rates in Mt. 
Hope and vicinity. 





September 8: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for permission to file and put into 
effect a new schedule of rates in St. 
Paul and vicinity. 

September 19: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to withdraw from 
telephone exchange operations in and 
about Benton and Towanda. 

September 19: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Albert A. Warrell for a cer- 
tificate of convenience and authority 
to transact the business of a telephone 
utility in and around Benton and To- 
wanda. 


Michigan Public Service Commission 


August 15: Michigan Bell Telephon: 
Co. authorized to offer a new two- 
party rural service, message rate at 
$2.60 per month for 45 local messages, 
additional messages at 4 cents each, to 
be available in the Detroit zone of the 
Detroit district exchange outside the 
base rate area. 

Present multi-party rural subscrib- 
ers may have the option of retaining 
present service at present rates until 
further ordered from the commission. 
No future applications for multi-party 
service will be accepted. 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission 


September 11: First public hearing 
on complaints against the compromise 
rate order of May 2 which reduced 
rates of Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in St. Paul. 





TELERING 


ECONOMY @ RELIABILITY 


GET THE FULL BENEFIT 
OF YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


You would appreciate TELEPHONY more if 


Order One NOW for a 30-day Free Trial 


Reliable ringing service is 
essential in providing sat- 
isfactory telephone serv- 
ice. 

Use TELERING and pro- 
vide the MOST reliable 
service at the LEAST cost. 

Current Consumption 
negligible. 


Positively No Radio 
Interference 


Directly converts Commer- 





cial Alternating Current 


ONLY ONE CONTACT! to Telephone Ringing Cur- 


rent. 


You can always depend 


PRICE $44.00 EACH 
F. O. B. Elyria 


upon our full co-operation 
and prompt service. 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, Inc., ELYRIA, OHIO 











you systematically saved each copy after you had 
read it. Often, you have no immediate need for 
the information contained in the article you are 
reading, but it will prove invaluable two, four or 
six months later. Requests for back numbers of 
TELEPHONY prove this. 

Realizing that we could be of considerable as- 
sistance to our readers if we could provide an 
easy, simple method of saving the magazine, we 
decided that a binder designed to our purpose 
would do just that very thing. 

We can now offer to our readers a very practi- 
cal binder—one that will enable you to insert each 
magazine into the binder after you have read it, 
without punching or mutilation of any kind. No 
cutting or pasting is necessary. No more dirty, 
torn or dog-eared magazines. The magazines can 
be removed at any time later if desired. You 
have the complete six months file of copies for 
ready reference. 

The binder is made of durable, leather grained 
imitation leather over stiff boards. It would be 
an attractive addition to any home or library. 


You will get full value out of TELEPHONY 
by saving your copies. The binder costs only 
$2.50 and it will last for many years. 

ORDER NOW. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
Wabash 8604 
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Answers to Traffic Questions on Page 26 
1. If the calling number is not volunteered by the calling party, 
do not request it if it has been announced by another operator, 
or if it appears on the designation strip or at the answering jack. 


2. Please refer to preface. 


3. Yes. 


4. If the distant operator times the call and her ticket is used for 

billing, the OTC operator will print “T” in the upper right-hand 
Tickets so designated are usually filed and 
retained in the originating office. 


corner of the ticket. 


| 5. If the acceptance of the charge has not been secured at the end 
of the time allowance for holding the toll circuit (three or five 
minutes), the call is considered as equivalent to one on which 
the called station refuses to accept the charge. 











Nebraska State Railway Commission 


September 14: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Nebraska Continental Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to discon- 
tinue its exchange at Loretto. 

September 18: Hearing on applica- 
tion of Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for authority to revise rates at its 
Julian exchange. 


Vew York Public Service Commission 

August 30: Hearing in Marlboro on 
motion of commission to inquire into 
the services, practices and facilities of 
New York Telephone Co. at its Marl- 
boro exchange, Ulster county. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

August 21: The commission secre- 
tary filed with the commission, and 
certified to the mayor of Green Springs 
and to the Green Springs Telephone 
Co. a report on the application of the 
company to revise its rates as follows: 

Business independent line, $2.75 to 





$4.50; business’ two- a: $4.00, 
(new); business rural, to $3.25; 
residence inde pendent, a1. to $2.75; 





residence a ee $1.75 
residence rural, .75. 

The report set risen that where the 
company submitted a rate base of 
$77,280.62 as of June 30, 1938, and 
a claim that the present rates result 
in a deficit of $2,331.74, which the new 
tariff will reduce to $1,704.74, the 
commission’s engineers recommend a 
rate base of $51,465.23 as of May 31, 
1939. The commission’s accounting 
study disclosed that the present tariff 
produces an earning equivalent to 0.49 
per cent and an anticipation that the 
new schedule will increase this to the 
equivalent of 4.34 per cent. 

August 22: Ohio Standard Tele- 
phone Co. given authority to file, ef- 
fective September 1, a new schedule 
establishing rates in addition to those 
now maintained for magneto service 
in the Trotwood exchange for common 
battery service as follows: 

Business independent, $3.00;  resi- 
dence independent, $2.50; business ex- 
tension 75 cents per’ month, and resi- 
dence extension 50 cents per month. 

August 22: Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. given authority to file a new sched- 
ule for its Wellsville exchange revising 
base-rate boundaries to add territory 
where demand has arisen for base-rate 
irea service, and to exclude undevel- 
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(new); 


oped territory, also to create a local- 
ity rate wherein is to be available, in 
addition to rural service, base-rate area 
service at flat rentals. 


Tennessee Railroad & Public Utilities 
Commission 

August 10: Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. cited bv the 
commission to show cause why it should 
not file with the commission rates for 
radio communication from points in 
Tennessee to radio stations. 

The order said that informal re- 
quests had been made for the rates, 
but that the telephone company had 
replied that the state utilities com- 
mission had no jurisdiction over radio 
communication. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

August 18: Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co., Madison, authorized to re- 
build its Dodgeville exchange at a cost 
not to exceed $85,000. When the con- 
struction is completed the company 
will be permitted to increase its rates 
but will be required to waive any claim 
to rates higher than those necessary 
for ordinary common battery service 
because the commission estimates auto- 
matic dial service should not cost ap- 
preciably more than common battery 
service. 

August 18: Belmont-Pleasant View 
Telephone Co. authorized to revise its 
rates to finance cost of metallicizing 
lines out of the Fayette exchange. 
The company will drop its present $12 
and $15 rates for rural services and 
instead charge $4.25 a quarter if the 
company furnishes and maintains the 
instrument and $3.50 if the subscriber 
furnishes and maintains the _ instru- 
ment. 

September 6: Hearing in Madison 
on application of Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to sell and 
abandon certain lines located in the 
towns of Highland in lowa county and 
Castle Rock and Muscoda in Grant 
county. 

September 6: Hearing in Madison 
on application of Philip P. McGuire 
and Joseph T. Novak for authority to 
transact business as a public utility 
furnishing telephone service in Castle 
Rock and Highland. 

September 13: Hearing in Madison 
on commission’s investigation of rates 
charged by Wisconsin Telephone Co. to 
“community chest” organizations. 


HIBHWAY 





Highway Body 
for all purpose 
duty. . 





This body was developed to give 
utilities and telephone companies a 
general service body to take care of 
all odd jobs. It is really a ‘handy 
man''—lightweight, durable, and effi- 
ciently designed to utilize every unit 
of space for the whole assortment of 
tools and materials used in service 
work. Accessibility is a feature. 

Investigate the possibilities this new 
body offers you—see how modern de- 
sign has given you an all purpose 
body that will save money for you. 











Rustprcof, Galvanealed Metal 
This body can be used for minor 
maintenance, installation, main- 
tenance, and for general service. 
The bodies are made of rust- 
resisting metal and will stand up 
under long and varied service. 
Modern in every detail. 


Write for descriptive catalog giving 
details on this body and other High- 
way bodies for every need. 





LB AILER Co. 
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FATHERS AND SONS 
IN THE INDUSTRY 


(Concluded from page 15) 

In 1929 Mr. Makibbin sold his 
company (Perry County Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.) to the United 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania and 
he is at the present time its district 
manager. He is now in his 47th 
year of telephone work and is quite 
proud that the total time spent by 
his family in the telephone indus- 
try totals 88 years, exclusive of the 
summer vacation work of the boys. 

He is a member of the Lutheran 
Church, the Masons, the Engineers 
Society of Pennsylvania and the 
Lion’s Club, and is finishing out his 
24th year as justice of the peace in 
Green Park. 

CHARLES S. MAKIBBIN, _in- 
staller and troubleman for the 
United Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania at Newport, was born in 
Green Park, June 14, 1904. He ob- 
tained his education from the grade 
and high schools of Landisburg, 
Pa., and commenced telephone work 
when he was 13 years of age by 
working for father during summer 
vacations. 

With the exception of one sum- 
mer spent with the A. T. & T. Co., 
he worked for the Perry County 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. until he 
was 19 years old. In 1925 he at- 
tended a Bell System school for 
cable-splicers and returned to the 
Perry County company in the capac- 
ity of cable-splicer. He has been 
with it and its successor, the 
United company, since, and his 
spare time he devotes to farming. 

ARTHUR J. MAKIBBIN, local 





manager of the United Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania at Reedsville, 
was born in Green Park, on Febru- 
ary 15, 1906. He received his edu- 
cation at the high school of Landis- 
burg, and added to his “book train- 
ing” by working for the Perry 
County Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
during his summer vacations. It 
was during the vacation periods 
that he obtained his first introduc- 
tion to the art of stenciling pole 
numbers, creosoting crossarms and 
poles and other miscellaneous tasks 
which were later to be a part of his 
life-work. 

In speaking of his early interest 
in the telephone industry, Arthur 
said: “Our toys consisted most- 
ly of telephone, telegraph and wire- 
less sets. When we were shut in 
with measles or mumps we were 
given a Wheatstone bridge and sev- 
eral hundred feet of wire. We 
would place shunts and grounds on 
the circuits and see who could 
come closest to the fault by bridge 
measurements.” 

His first permanent connection 
with the telephone industry was in 
May, 1925, when he was employed 
as installer and _ trouble-shooter. 
In 1930 he was transferred to the 
United Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania, his present employer. 

Working in the Reedsville dis- 
trict which has grown approxi- 
mately 25 per cent since 1931, Mr. 
Makibbin entered into the progres- 
sive spirit of the district by lead- 
ing in station sales during the 1933 
sales campaign of his company. He 
sold and installed 19 telephones 
during a two-week period of the 
campaign. In 1937 his exchange 








lead the United Telephone Co., of 
Pennsylvania and the New Jersey 
Telephone Co., in station gains with 
a gain of 11.4 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. 

ROBERT H. MAKIBBIN, em- 
ployed by the United Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters in Elliottsburg, was born 
in Green Park, September 30, 1907. 
He was educated in the grade and 
high schools of Landisburg, Pa. 
Following the custom established 
by his brothers he_ spent his 
vacations from 1923 to 1928 work- 
ing for his father’s company. In 
1928 he was added to the payroll as 
a regular lineman and since that 
time has served as lineman and 
trouble-shooter. 

In his present capacity with the 
United company he has the task of 
keeping the equipment of four ex- 
changes free from trouble. Despite 
his hours of daily trouble-shooting 
he finds time to devote to his chief 
hobby—that of radio trouble-shoot- 
ing. 

WwW WwW 


Bell System Station 
Gain in July 
The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has announced that its sub- 
sidiaries of the Bell System had a net 
gain of 11,200 telephones in service 
during July. In July, 1938, the com- 
panies showed a net decrease of 6,700 
stations. 


During the first seven months of 
1939 the system had a net cumulative 
gain of 381,700 stations. The Bell 
System companies on July 31 had a to- 
tal of 16,143,074 stations in service. 





Many telephone companies took active part in publicity built around the showing of the film, “The Story of Alexander Graham Bell,” in their 
local communities. The Illinois Telephone Co. placed the attractive exhibit shown on the left in the lobby of the Fox-Illinois theatre, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. The interesting window display on the right appeared in the show window of the Wabash Telephone Co., Bloomington, Ill. 
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THE COMPLETE 

SERVICE 
(Continued from page 13) 
ties to sell on the job as a result of 
the type of work they do. Sam and 
his fellow plant men, the commercial 
and traffic people in offices that ac- 
cept payments and contacts are in 
his class. 

Making certain that customers 
iave the correct type of service ar- 
angements is a definite part of the 
daily work of these employes. They 


Telephone Directory 


ADVERTISING 


Wrile or telephone for proposition 


L.™. BERRY A CO. 


Call t DI6- TWl-pt DeytonO 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 











CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant 
adopted by Bell System for pulling lead 
sheathed cable. Write for particulars. 


Adam Cook's Sons., Inc., Linden, N. J. 














POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








_C. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation. 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, Idaho.—Plain or butt 
treated Western Red Cedar poles. 
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are paid for doing it; it is part of 
their job. 

The second group includes all other 
employes whose regular daily work 
does not bring them in contact with 
the public. Their sales opportuni- 
ties are confined to their normal so- 
cial relationships with their friends, 
neighbors and acquaintances. Of 
course, the contact people mentioned 
in the first group also have these 
off-the-job opportunities. There is 
a very real difference in the potential 
sales opportunities of these two em- 
ploye groups. 

A sales plan to be successful in 
Pleasant Center should include sev- 
eral elements. First, the employes 
should want to participate. Sam and 
his fellow-workers are good tele- 
phone people, and it is reasonable to 
expect that the majority of them 
would be glad to help. Next, the 
employes must be trained and made 
familiar with the rates and regula- 
tions surrounding the services they 
are expected to sell. Unless this is 
done, there will be a number of em- 
ployes who will not know the rates. 

Last, they must be given a definite 
method of determining what is nec- 
essary to provide the complete serv- 
ice, and certain selling points which 
will enable them to convince the cus- 
tomers that service improvements 
are necessary. 


(To be continued) 


Pennsylvania Telephone Corp. 
to Redeem Securities 

A registration certificate was filed 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission August 8 by the Pennsylvania 
Telephone Corp. of Erie covering $5,- 
200,000 of 3% per cent first mort- 
gage bonds, due August 1, 1969, and 
46,292 shares of $2.25 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of no-par value. 

The proceeds, together with funds 
from the corporation’s treasury, will 
be used to redeem October 1 at 105 
per cent, $5,200,000 principal amount 
of 4 per cent first mortgage bonds, 
due 1965, and, at $110 per share, 
23,146 shares of 6 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock. 

The names of the underwriters and 
the amounts to be underwritten by 
each are: 

Bonbright & Co., Inc., New York 
City, $2,600,000 of bonds and 23,146 
shares of preferred stock; Paine, Web- 
ber & Co., New York City, $1,950,000 
of bonds and 17,360 shares of pre- 
ferred stock, and Mitchum, Tully & 
Co., Los Angeles, $650,000 of bonds 
and 5,786 shares of preferred stock. 





IMPROVED 
RARE GAS ARRESTERS 


New Vincent 
RARE GAS 
RELAYS 


On rural party lines cuts out inductive 
. transmission; 
used with either “coded or harmonic 
bells. tasy to install. 


TEST-O-LITE 


Handiest electrical tester 
Neon | quickly tells = a 
lies in e' circuits, 





electricians. Tests any voltage 
110 to 550; tells A.C. from D.C. 
Fountain-pen size; with pocket clip. 

wp Lifetime guarantee. 


L. S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 
NEWARK, WN. J . Estat 


Oldest Makers of R 





J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financia) Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


8324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 











Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








SLOAN & COOK 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 











J. W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 


Telephone Engineering 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financial 
Rate Investigations 


1510 Lincoln Bank Tower Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
pay) 


Vinimum charge 


$2.00 for 20 words or less. 








KEEP A GALLON OF CARBOLINEUM ON HAND 


Carry it in your line truck or keep it in your 
storeroom for instant use. Carbolineum provides 
the cheapest and best way to permanently treat 
a new pole or one that’s already showing rot 
Prevents decay or termite damage. Applied quickly 
with a brush. ry a gallon Carbolineum has 
been used for over 60 years. 


CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO. 
518 Highland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis 
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TELEPHONE PIONEERS! 


Te lepl one As 


will go to 


The Independent Pioneer 
sociation’s yearly 
September 10. If application for member 
ship is received on or before that date, 
our name will appear in the book. All 
new members will receive a 
certificate, service badge, $1,000.00 accident 
insurance policy and “The Story of Inde 
pendent Te lepl ony” (a $3.00 book ) Send 
today for application blank 
Johnston, Secretar 


Building 


Ind 


roster press 


. 
632 Lemcke 


Indianapolis, 
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FOR SALE 


SALE 


own 


FOR 


Change ; 
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Your Telephone Repair Work Solicited 
All Work Guaranteed 


Equipment Sold & Exchanged 
Full information on request. 


Independent Telephone Repair Co 
1432 W. 15th St., Chicago, IIl. 














New StylePocket Detecto-Meters 


Voltage .0 * 1.6 
Resistance .0 to 
With zere FAA 


$1075 


10.000 ohme 


STEWART 
BROS. 


Ottawa, Ill. 








POSITIONS WANTED 
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CALCULAGRAPHS 
6-C AND 6A 


Either 
COMPLETELY RECONDITIONED 


AS ARE BUT COMPLETE AND TESTED 
AUTOMATIC RIBBON REWIND 


Write for Prices 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE and SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, 


OHIO 








SPECIALISTS IN 


Rebuilding and Repairing 


TRANSMITTERS 


For Rebuilding Telephones 


our 


New Oak Telephone Cabinets 
are cheaper than refinishing 
your old cabinets. 
We offer: 

The FINEST LINE of 
CABINETS for Wall 


Sets, and at the 
furnish cabinets 


NEW OAK 
Phones and Desk 

lowest prices. We 
with or without new 
wiring, inside terminals, short trans- 
mitter arms and = switch-hooks. Six 
sizes carried in stock. Any style or size 
made to order. Quantities from one to 
one thousand, 
Our No. 315, 

similar in 

size to 

W.E. No. 

315 ringer 

box, in- 

side di- 

mensions, 
i% x5x4 

inches 

a@ $1.50 

ur No. 

2300, sim- 

ilar i 

size 

Kellogg 

ringer 

box, in- 

si d e di- 

mensions 84x6x3'% inches, suit- 

able for any 3 or 4-bar gener- 

ator and for hotel sets @ .. -$1.65 
Our No. 300, similar in size to 

W.E. No. 300 large 5-bar ringer 

box, drilled for No. 48 generator 

and No. 38 ringer, inside dimen- 

sions 9x642x4%4 inches @ $1.95 
Our No. 1000, similar in size to 

S.C. 5-bar ringer box, inside di- 

mensions, 8x6%x4 inches, will 

hold all 4 or 5-bar generators, 

except the large W.E. @ .. - $1.98 
Cables, inside terminals and cir- 

cuit diagrams will be installed 

in ringer boxes for an additional. 5c 


Our No. 2800, similar 
Kellogg magneto 
made large enough to accommo- 
date any 5-bar generator, except 
W.E. No. 8, inside dimensions, 
164x6%4x3% @. .. 

Cables, inside terminals and dia- 
gram installed in wall phone cab- 
inets for an additional EE ae 

Short transmitter arms, additional 

Short switchhooks installed in wall 
cabinets for an additional 

The total cost of a wall cabinet 
with cable, terminal and dia- 
gram, short transmitter arm and 
switchhook is : 


Telephone Repair Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, 
Rogers Park Station 


in style to 
wall phone, 


$4.55 


Manager 


Chicago 
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